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“Produce  great  Persons,  the  rest  follows/’ 

Walt  Whitman. 


“The  type  he  ought  to  be 
Each  one  bears  in  his  mind; 
Until  that  be  attained 

He  never  peace  will  find.” 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


The  Bio-Psychological  Development 
of  Personality 

There  is  much  discussion  in  present  day  literature  in 
regard  to  personality,  double  personality  and  multiple 
personality;  this  chapter  deals  with  this  subject  and  under¬ 
takes  to  answer  the  question:  “Where  do  these  person¬ 
alities  come  from,  and  how  are  they  developed?’*  The 
reader  should  bear  in  mind  that  this  subject  is  being  dis¬ 
cussed  largely  from  the  standpoint  of  Bio-Psycho-  Patho¬ 
logy. 

Man  by  nature  is  an  unsatisfied  unit  in  the  complexity 
of  earthly  existence,  hence  he  is  a  seeker  after  something. 
All  men  differ  as  to  what  they  seek  in  reality,  and  in  their 
ideas  of  what  they  should  seek.  Seeking  arises  in  the 
human  instinct,  it  receives  its  direction  from  man’s  con¬ 
viction  as  to  what  he  should  seek,  and  it  receives  the  im¬ 
pulse  to  continue  by  the  agreeable  affective  states  of  satis¬ 
faction  as  a  result  of  seeking ;  it  is  this  combination  of  im¬ 
pulse,  act,  and  satisfaction  which  leads  on  and  finally 
develops  into  personality. 
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Personality  is  the  result  of  the  processes  of  integration, 
which  give  to  diverse  psychic  elements  a  certain  degree  of 
unity.  This  unity  to  be  bio-psychological  must  make 
some  one  or  some  group  of  vital  organic  instincts  domi¬ 
nant.  Every  individual  human  being  is  the  embodiment 
of  a  multitude  of  potential  personalities ;  he  actually  lives 
through  some  of  them,  and  he  feels  the  conflict  between 
others  as  they  attempt  to  enter  the  threshold  of  self-con¬ 
sciousness.  Personality  begins  with  vague  feelings  and 
ideas  which  become  unified  about  some  state  of  self-con¬ 
sciousness,  which  may  in  course  of  time  become  clear  cut 
and  distinct  in  the  form  of  idea  and  character. 

Primarily,  there  are  four  major  physiological  bases  for 
personality;  the  visceral  system,  the  projicient  system,  the 
sympathetic  system,  and  the  cerebral  system.  One  of 
these  systems  may  be  developed  into  a  personality  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  others;  each  may  develop  a  personality 
of  its  own  so  that  they  alternate  or  conflict  in  their  action, 
or  else  all  may  develop  into  a  single  all-comprehensive 
personality. 


The  visceral  personality  is  all  gland  and  appetite  and 
passion;  the  projicient  personality  is  all  muscle  and  ac¬ 
tion;  the  sympathetic  personality  is  all  medulla  and  en¬ 
vironmental  and  social  attachments,  and  the  cerebral  per¬ 
sonality  is  all  brain  cortex  and  intellectual  perception. 
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These  personalities  follow  each  other  in  succession  in 
their  development.  First,  come  the  appetites  and  pas¬ 
sions  in  childhood;  second,  come  the  muscular  responses 
and  action  of  youth ;  third,  come  the  co-ordination  of  ac¬ 
tions  and  the  discipline  of  appetites  and  passions  by  the 
sympathetic  social  relations  of  maturity ;  and  finally,  come 
the  perception  and  ideas  in  abstract  thinking  of  the  intel¬ 
lectual.  In  the  processes  of  bio-psychologlical  develop¬ 
ment  an  organism  may  suffer  arrestment  at  any  one  of 
these  stages,  without  serious  painful  effects,  provided  it 
also  separates  itself  from  the  stimulus  of  the  system  or 
world  above  its  plane.  But  if  the  stimulus  is  active  upon 
the  plane  above,  the  organism  suffers  greatly  by  its  arrest¬ 
ment  on  the  lower.  It  is  essential  to  the  development, 
comfort,  and  power  of  any  one  of  these  personalities  that 
it  shall  have  the  support  and  co-operation  of  the  ones 
below.  If  the  rider  starves  and  represses  the  horse,  if  he 
breaks  its  limbs,  if  he  loans  it  to  others,  or  if  he  detaches 
himself  from  it,  he  cannot  ride*  So  it  is  with  the  person¬ 
ality  on  the  higher  stage  of  development.  A  great  brain 
personality,  who  represses  the  appetites  and  desires  into  a 
state  of  indigestion  and  anaesthesia,  who  inhibits  and 
weakens  the  action  of  muscles  to  the  point  of  lethargy, 
and  who  cuts  off  communication  with  society,  is  in  a  state 
of  unbearable  hyper-tension  and  strain  and  lives  a  life  of 
abstraction  in  pain  and  misery.  Humanity  may  worship 
the  brilliancy  of  one’s  cold  intellectuality  but  the  effect  in 
the  end  is  his  self-destruction. 
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Secondary  personalities  depend  upon  the  functions  and 
bio-chemical  secretions  of  the  various  endocrine  glands 
muscles,  nerves,  and  brain.  The  old  character  readings 
based  upon  metaphorical  psychology  classified  person¬ 
ality  according  to  temperament  as  being  lymphatic,  ner¬ 
vous,  bilious,  or  sanguine.  Modern  physiological  psy¬ 
chology  classifies  personality  by  the  endocrine  dominant 
and  speaks  of  it  as  the  thymus,  the  thyroid,  the  pituitary, 
the  adrenal,  or  the  gonad  dominant  personality;  besides 
these,  there  are  also  the  various  sub-personalities  of  the 
nerve  and  muscular  reflex  dominant,  the  sympathetic 
nerve  dominant,  and  the  brain  dominant  personalities. 
Since  there  are  almost  an  infinity  of  potential  personalities 
in  a  single  individual,  the  problem  is  whether  one  shall 
develop  one  or  many  of  them?  If  one,  which  one?  If 
many,  shall  they  exist  in  detachment  and  act  serially?  or 
alternately?  or  In  conflict?  or  In  a  federation? 

The  strength  of  the  dominant  personality  in  each  in¬ 
stance  depends  upon  the  balance,  poise,  co-ordination,  and 
harmony  of  all  these  glands,  viscera,  muscles,  nerves,  and 
brain,  and  the  readiness  with  which  each  yields  the  desires, 
motives  and  strength  of  its  concomitant  actual  or  potential 
personality  up  to  the  dominant  one,  and  also  upon  which 
one  of  the  physiological  planes  and  upon  the  strength  re¬ 
finement  and  complexity  of  the  particular  organ,  gland 
or  segment  upon  which  the  dominant  personality  relies 
for  the  exercise  and  control  of  its  functions  and  activities. 
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The  visceral  or  endocrine  government  is  democratic 
and  may  change  its  administrative  head  at  intervals,  since 
there  are  a  large  number  of  potential  personalities  on  the 
visceral  level.  In  the  course  of  development  from  infancy 
to  old  age,  there  are  normally  five  different  personalities 
due  to  five  changes  in  the  administrative  dominant. 

First,  in  the  infancy  epoch  the  thymus  is  dominant  and 
the  thymus  dominancy  tends  to  make  all  infants  look 
alike  and  produces  the  big  beautiful  doll  type  at  three 
or  four  years  of  age.  The  thymus  is  normally  dominant 
up  to  the  period  of  gaining  a  permanent  set  of  teeth. 
Persistence  of  the  thymus  dominancy  beyond  that  age 
results  in  an  arrested  or  a  regressive  type  of  character, 
which  is  at  a  distinct  disadvantage.  It  becomes  morally 
irresponsible,  has  a  weak  will,  is  homo-sexual  and  is 
often  troubled  with  bed  wetting,  kleptomania,  lying 
and  suicidal  tendencies.  In  case  the  thyroid  and 
pituitary  glands  arise  to  compensate  the  thymus,  the 
individual  may  become  a  brilliant  genius  in  literature  or 
an  executive  genius,  but  he  will  be  without  stability.  The 
brilliancy  is  due  to  the  attempt  of  the  thyroid  and  pituitary 
glands  to  compensate  the  over-active  thymus,  and  the  in¬ 
stability  is  due  to  hyper-tensions  in  them  which  often  re¬ 
sult  not  only  in  psychoses  but  in  very  disagreeable  head¬ 
aches  and  other  physiological  disturbances. 

Oscar  Wilde  is  a  brilliant  example  of  this  unstable 
genius.  He  was  beardless,  and  timid,  and  retained  the 
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voice  and  the  skin  of  a  child,  and  he  became  a  notorious 
homo-sexual  and  moral  pervert,  because  he  was  kept  a 
child  through  luxury  and  a  mother’s  fondling  which  stimu¬ 
lated  the  thymus  to  remain  active  through  his  entire  life. 

Normally  the  thymus  becomes  recessional  at  about 
seven  years  of  age  to  give  place  for  the  functioning  of 
other  glands. 

Second,  the  thyroid  type  of  personality  arises  about 
the  eighth  year.  This  type  bubbles  with  vitality,  comes 
to  be  hetero-sexual  and  magnetic,  having  rapid  perception 
and  volition;  it  is  impulsive,  explosive,  and  psychic;  its 
nerves  are  in  perpetual  motion,  and  its  senses  are  wide 
awake.  Excess  of  thyroid  results  in  brain  storms,  sleep¬ 
lessness,  in  outbreaks  of  furious  rage  and  pseudo  epileptic 
or  psycholeptic  fits.  Singers  are  usually  of  this  type  and 
the  act  of  singing  stimulates  the  thyroid  glands;  and 
sometimes  thyroid  action  becomes  so  strong  in  singers  as 
to  cause  explosive  fits  of  temper  and  irresponsible  acts  of 
violence.  Charles  Darwin  is  said  to  have  been  of  the 
thyroid  dominant  type  with  a  strong  gonad  and  pituitary 
support,  yet  these  were  neutralized  by  a  low  adrenal  ac¬ 
tion  rendering  him  physically  ill  although  intellectually 
brilliant. 

Third,  the  adrenal  types  of  personality  come  into  dom¬ 
inance  just  before  adolescence;  if  they  are  supported  by 
the  other  glands,  they  become  very  active,  have  good 
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brain  power,  and  are  good  workers,  and  are  especially 
good  slave  drivers.  Adrenal  deficients  lag  and  tire 
easily;  they  are  irritable  and  go  off  into  heated  passion 
at  the  slightest  provocation,  and  they  suffer  exhaus¬ 
tion  with  very  small  effort.  The  male  adrenal  deficient  is 
effeminate,  while  the  female  adrenal  dominants  become 
masculinoid  politicians  and  reformers.  Florence  Night¬ 
engale  was  of  the  adrenal  type  with  a  strong  pituitary  sup¬ 
port  and  these  together  made  her  great  in  action  as  well 
as  in  thought.  The  adrenal  type  is  so  sensitive  to  every 
form  of  disquieting  emotion,  especially  of  fear,  and  anx¬ 
iety,  that  they  must  have  something  in  the  form  of  re¬ 
ligion  or  fate  to  fall  back  on  at  intervals  for  comfort  and 
rest,  else  they  work  themselves  into  exhaustion. 

Fourth,  the  gonad  or  the  interstitial  sex  type  of  per¬ 
sonality  comes  into  action  about  adolescence  or  maturity. 
The  gonad  deficient  or  the  under-sexed  is  homo-sexual 
or  eunuchoid,  infantiloid,  timid,  naivete,  light  hearted, 
easily  evoked  to  tears  or  laughter;  such  have  excessive 
tenderness  and  are  unreasonable  in  their  likes  and  dis¬ 
likes.  While  the  sex  dominant  is  usually  strong,  creative, 
protective,  and  has  fine  attractive  secondary  qualities;  he 
is  warm  hearted,  open  and  frank,  outspoken,  and  free 
minded;  he  seeks  the  comfort  of  others  and  endures  suf¬ 
fering  for  their  sake ;  he  is  altruistic  in  all  his  ways.  The 
over-sexed  does  everything  in  reference  to  sex,  he  is  af¬ 
flicted  with  nymphomania  and  is  satyrical  and  domineer- 
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ing,  he  is  conditioned  to  respond  to  everything  sexually, 
being  hypersensitive  in  this  segment  he  values  everything 
by  its  ability  to  gratify  its  cravings. 

Fifth,  the  pituitary  type  of  personality  becomes  domi¬ 
nant  about  the  climacteric  period  and  it  may  be  either 
the  post-pituitary  or  the  anterior-pituitary  type.  The 
post-pituitary  type  is  effeminate  and  sentimental,  and  is 
inclined  to  poetry  and  music;  while  the  anterior-pituitary 
type  is  strongly  perceptual  and  practical  like  Abraham 
Lincoln.  The  balance  between  the  two  types  makes  a 
strong  virile  and  practical  personality  enriched  by  senti¬ 
ment.  The  pituitary  type  is  usually  progressive,  preco¬ 
cious,  calculating,  and  self  contained.  A  pituitary  de¬ 
ficient  has  poor  psychic  stamina  and  easily  loses  self-con¬ 
trol,  cries  without  proper  cause,  and  becomes  discouraged 
under  slight  provocation.  Napoleon  belonged  to  the  an¬ 
terior  pituitary  type  with  deficient  post-pituitary  action, 
this  accounts  for  his  ability  to  plan  and  his  lack  of  poetic, 
musical  or  religious  sentiment;  he  was  supported  by  ex¬ 
cellent  thyroid  secretions,  and  this  accounts  for  his  sensi¬ 
tiveness  and  alertness ;  he  had  strong  adrenals  which  gave 
him  driving  power ;  and  he  had  inferior  gonads  and  poorly 
developed  sex  powers  and  this  accounts  for  his  Don  Juan 
sex  promiscuity,  which  to  some  extent  compensated  for  his 
sense  of  inferiority.  He  sought  to  dominate  the  opposite 
sex  by  subjugating  them  to  humiliation  and  disappoint¬ 
ment.  Nietzsche  was  an  unstable  pituitary  type  with  post- 
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pituitary  dominancy ;  he  also  had  superior  thyroids,  infer¬ 
ior  adrenals  and  poor  sexual  gonads.  He  was  creative  in 
thought  and  became  a  metaphysician,  a  poet,  and  an  in¬ 
dividualistic  philosopher  whose  brilliancy  of  thought  and 
depth  of  feeling  and  art  of  expression  puzzles  the  psy¬ 
chologists  of  the  world ;  yet,  he  was  unstable  and  suffered 
from  phobias,  obsessions,  hysterias,  hallucinations,  and 
timidity. 

To  recapitulate: — Usually  the  thymus  dominates  the 
first  six  or  seven  years  of  the  individual’s  life :  the  thymus 
is  succeeded  by  the  thyroid  at  about  seven  years  of  age; 
near  adolescence  the  thyroid  gives  way  to  the  adrenals; 
following  adolescence  the  gonads  arise,  and  at  the 
climacteric  preiod  the  pituitary  assumes  the  role  of  domi¬ 
nant.  This  order  is  usual  but  it  may  be  different  and 
various  other  glands  may  assume  the  dominant  role  when 
conditions  and  circumstances  are  favorable  for  them.  Any 
one  gland  or  any  number  of  co-ordinated  and  balanced 
glands  may  exercise  the  dominancy,  produce  change  in  the 
physiological  structure  and  functions,  and  cause  changes 
also  to  take  place  in  the  feelings,  emotions,  thought,  will, 
and  sentiment  of  the  individual. 

The  personality  may  be  changed  at  will  by  the  toning, 
removing,’  or  transplanting  of  the  enteric  or  endocrine 
glands.  The  ligation  of  the  thyroid  of  an  individual  will 
change  the  whole  balance  and  temperament  of  a  person- 
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ality  from  that  of  a  super-sensative,  impatient  and  nervous 
one  into  that  of  a  calm,  patient,  and  phlegmatic  one. 

Steinach’s  famous  operation  which  is  simply  the  incis¬ 
ion  of  the  genital  duct,  causes  the  interstitial  cells  to  multi¬ 
ply  rapidly,  and  these  new  cells  send  waves  of  new  chemi¬ 
cal  substances  to  inundate  the  cells  of  the  whole  body, 
which  restore  all  tissues,  skin,  nerves,  muscles,  and  bones. 
For  a  time  after  this  operation  sex  potency  returns  and 
new  vitality  rejuvenates  the  entire  bio-psychological  or¬ 
ganism.  The  aged  subject,  who  has  received  this  treat¬ 
ment,  darts  and  bounds  like  a  youth  and  renews  his 
strength  like  a  recharged  storage  battery.  This  is  a  very 
doubtful  expedient  because  the  new  cells  are  soon  fatigued 
in  their  effort  to  whip  up  and  drive  the  older  somatic  cells, 
which  also  suffer  exhaustion  unless  stimulated  by  psychic 
interest  and  enthusiasm. 

Personality  and  bio-psychological  balance  may  also 
be  changed  by  the  vito-chemical  action  resulting  from 
feeding  glands  and  hormones,  or  the  extracts  and  secre¬ 
tions  from  them.  The  physiological,  biological,  emotional 
temperamental,  and  psychological  balance  is  altered  by 
this  process  and  the  alteration  modifies  the  personality. 
The  reader  should  bear  in  mind  that  drug  stimulants, 
incisions,  ligations,  grafting  or  feeding  of  glands  or  ex¬ 
tracts  are  but  temporary  in  their  action  unless  the  person¬ 
ality  is  so  changed  as  to  become  permanently  dominant. 
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We  have  seen  that  the  bio-psychological  status  of  the 
individual  is  influenced  primarily  by  the  functional  and 
chemical  changes  within,  which  cause  affective  cravings, 
hunger,  and  desires,  and  that  these  in  turn  automatically 
set  the  organism  to  work,  seeking  gratification.  The  in¬ 
dividual  is  moved  to  action  by  affective  cravings,  emo¬ 
tions,  and  desires ;  which  are  the  result  of  tensions  and  bio¬ 
chemical  changes  that  are  more  or  less  constant ;  and  these 
various  tensions  may  enter  a  conflict  for  the  final  motor 
path  of  the  organism.  Tensions  may  become  fixed  as 
hyper-tensions,  and  hyper-tensions  may  drive  the  organ¬ 
ism  to  act  even  against  the  will  and  best  interests  of  the 
individual.  The  itching  autonomic  segments  always  pro¬ 
duce  cravings,  and  these  cravings  only  obtain  relief  by 
contact  with  a  neutralizing  agent,  unless  raised  to  the 
plane  of  human  reason  and  compromise. 

The  autonomic  cravings  are  dynamic  factors  and  are 
always  selective  of  objects,  assumers  of  posture,  and  in- 
augurators  of  movement.  Autonomic  cravings  are  even 
selective  in  sleep :  for  instance,  the  mother’s  sleep  may  be 
conditioned  by  her  love  interest,  so  that  she  is  awakened 
only  by  those  sounds  characteristic  of  her  baby’s  wants, 
and  no  other  sound  awakens  her  while  thus  conditioned. 

Autonomic  cravings  are  also  selective  of  callings  and 
professions;  callings  and  professions  are  but  prolonged 
and  projected  efforts  to  gratify  those  cravings.  It  is  hard 
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to  account,  on  any  other  principle,  for  the  fact  that  one 
takes  to  surgery,  one  to  athletics,  one  to  scholarship,  one 
to  music,  one  to  medicine,  one  to  art,  while  another  be¬ 
comes  a  hobo,  all  being  of  the  same  family. 

The  autonomic  cravings  may  be  aroused  by  external 
stimulus  acting  alone.  It  may  be  a  simple  stimulus  which 
calls  for  an  easy  simple  response  or  a  compound  stimulus 
which  requires  a  compound  response  as  in  acquisitive  and 
avertive  acts.  For  example:  a  monkey  seeing  food  has 
an  impulse  for  a  direct  response,  but  when  he  sees  also 
in  the  hand  of  the  keeper  a  stick  he  actually  makes  a 
tangled  avertive  retreat.  If  the  keeper  offers  him  food 
on  the  end  of  a  stick,  then  there  is  a  zig-zag  response,  or 
a  compound  acquisitive  and  avertive  response,  on  the  part 
of  the  hungry  monkey.  And  this  law  holds  in  regard  to 
the  stimulation  of  the  sex  or  any  other  bodily  function. 
For  example:  If  a  child  craves  to  learn  and  loves  his 
teacher,  he  advances  in  a  straight  line:  if  he  dislikes  to 
learn  and  at  the  same  time  dislikes  his  teacher,  he  engages 
in  a  tangled  line  of  retreat  or  plays  hooky,  if  he  craves  to 
learn  and  dislikes  his  teacher,  he  follows  a  zig-zag  line  of 
action  towards  his  studies,  and  this  same  zig-zag  line  is 
taken  if  he  loves  his  teacher  and  dislikes  study. 

The  adult  who  likes  both  his  job  and  his  boss  goes 
in  a  straight  line  and  does  efficient  work,  the  adult  who 
dislikes  both  his  job  and  his  boss  follows  a  tangled  line 
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of  avoidance  and  kills  time,  that  is,  he  does  poor  work 
while  he  tries  to  get  away  from  it,  being  driven  by  neces¬ 
sity,  and  the  adult  who  dislikes  his  job  and  loves  his  boss, 
or  who  loves  his  job  and  dislikes  his  boss,  works  in  a  zig¬ 
zag  line  trying  to  satisfy  one  demand  and  to  avoid  the 
other.  The  whole  industrial  problem  lies  in  this  bio-psy¬ 
chological  principle  of  interest  in  one’s  work  and  love  for 
those  who  are  directing  it. 

The  child  is  born  with  primary  reflexes.  The  reflexes 
react  to  the  stimulus  that  created  them  while  other  stimuli 
are  indifferent  to  them.  At  birth  one  has  inherent  capa¬ 
city  to  react  to  appropriate  primary  stimuli  with  pure 
emotions  of  hunger,  fright,  hate,  love,  or  joy;  and  his 
affects  compel  him  to  avoid  whatever  displeases,  to  seek 
whatever  pleases,  and  to  act  so  as  to  reduce  the  tension  of 
strong  desire,  and  give  him  comfort.  By  the  principle  of 
association,  secondary  or  indifferent  stimuli  call  out  re¬ 
sponse  from  the  subject.  For  example,  experiments  on 
children  show  that  the  infant  who  hungers  for  milk  is  at 
first  excited  only  by  the  milk  in  its  mouth,  but  when  it 
learns  about  milk  in  its  relation  to  the  self  and  things ;  that 
is ;  if  it  sees  the  nurse  with  milk ;  if  it  hears  the  clock  strike 
the  feeding  hour;  if  it  is  told  that  cows  give  milk;  if  it 
sees  the  milk-maid  milking;  if  it  sees  the  cow  eat  grass; 
if  it  sees  the  farmer  mowing  hay  for  the  cow;  it  thinks  of 
milk.  Since  all  these  factors  form  a  complex  and  since 
the  mind  works  by  the  law  of  associative  memory,  the 
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presence  of  anyone  of  these  elements  awakens  reaction 
towards  and  interest  in  the  primary  object,  anywhere  and 
at  anytime,  either  consciously  or  unconsciously. 

Thus  the  conditioning  capacity  of  segments  to  respond 
to  stimuli  is  extended  by  association.  The  stomach  may 
be  conditioned  to  respond  to  taste,  smell,  sight,  voice,  or 
word ;  also  the  sex  may  become  conditioned  to  respond  to 
touch,  smell,  sight,  voice,  word  or  picture;  and  the  same 
law  holds  true  of  every  affect ,  even  of  anger,  fear,  shame 
or  sorrow.  In  the  treatment  of  psychoses,  one  must  search 
for  the  method  of  wish  fulfillment  and  for  the  associative 
objects  and  memories  of  experience  that  condition  the 
craving  in  which  they  are  rooted. 

Every  individual  is  conditioned  by  past  experiences  pe¬ 
culiar  to  himself,  and  the  memory  of  these  experiences  is 
found  in  the  form  of  habit  and  instinct  in  the  visceral  sys¬ 
tem.  There  are  in  every  individual  certain  physiological 
habit  mechanisms  or  formations  with  their  concomitant 
instincts  which  are  archaic,  having  been  conditioned  by 
stimulating  objects  that  they  no  longer  come  in  contact 
with,  they  remain  inactive  in  the  unconscious ;  nevertheless, 
they  are  passed  on  by  inheritance  and  may  be  automat¬ 
ically  set  in  motion  at  any  time  that  the  stimulus  which 
developed  and  conditioned  them  should  recur  and  act 
upon  them.  For  example;  The  moorhen  which  has  been 
conditioned  in  its  wild  state  to  save  its  life  by  diving  when 
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threatened  by  some  enemy  comes  to  forget  all  about  this 
habit  when  in  a  state  of  domestication,  yet  we  know  that 
the  habit  formation  of  the  organism  and  the  instinct  of  the 
mind  still  remain  and  are  passed  on  by  inheritance  be¬ 
cause,  even  after  many  generations,  it  only  requires  an 
excitement  similar  to  that  which  originated  and  condi¬ 
tioned  it  to  dive  to  automatically  and  unconsciously  set 
the  entire  mechanism  to  work.  The  touch  of  the  button 
of  perception  which  awakens  the  instinctive  fear  of  death 
sets  aside  all  domesticated  habits  and  forcibly  drives  the 
whole  organism  to  the  bottom  of  the  stream  or  pond. 
This  same  law  works  in  the  members  of  the  human  organ¬ 
ism  with  their  instinctive  faculties,  and  it  often  happens 
that  an  archaic  anciently  conditioned  personality  is 
awakened  and  set  into  action  by  a  recurrence  of  obsolete 
stimulating  objects  or  conditions  and  it  may  be  so  strong 
as  to  set  aside  all  forms  of  cultural  or  modern  personali¬ 
ties  for  the  time  being  and  automatically  and  unconscious¬ 
ly  drive  the  entire  organism  according  to  its  own  anciently 
conditioned  habits.  Thus  it  is  that  personalities  of  most 
peaceable  habits  and  sentiments  when  under  a  recurrence 
of  archaic  and  obsolete  conditions  which  threaten  their 
life  and  happiness  may  in  an  instant  abandon  their  cultural 
personalities  and  become  dominated  by  their  anciently 
formed  personalities  of  bloodthirstiness  and  war.  Every 
individual  is  subject  to  such  dominations  from  archaically 
formed  personalities. 

The  autonomic  segments,  being  composed  of  internal 
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organs,  glands,  and  tissues,  are  more  or  less  active  all 
the  time.  They  constitute  the  desire  or  wish  producing 
functions.  Whether  the  strain  is  strong  enough  to  make 
one  consciously  aware  of  it  or  not,  some  desire  or  many 
desires  are  always  active  in  it.  The  law  of  desire  is: 

First,  free  motions  towards  gratification  produce  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  potency  and  pleasure:  Second,  inhibited  motions 
towards  gratification  produce  a  feeling  of  weakness  and 
discomfort,  and  the  discomfort  grows  more  intense  the 
longer  gratification  is  denied. 

The  autonomic  affective  cravings  do  not  reason,  they 
only  cease  to  strive  in  proportion  as  they  are  neutralized 
and  when  reality  cannot  be  obtained  a  substitute  is 
adopted.  Child  dreams  are  symbolic  substitutes  for  the 
fulfillment  of  desires :  images,  illusions,  hallucinations,  fet¬ 
ich,  ritual,  and  symbol  are  all  substitute  forms  of  gratifi¬ 
cation,  and  even  partial  or  substitute  gratification  results 
in  temporary  relaxation  of  the  hyper-tension  in  the  organ 
or  gland  involved. 

Impulses  from  the  bodily  secretions  and  their  accom¬ 
panying  feelings,  moods,  and  emotions  may  be  the  con¬ 
trolling  factors  in  the  development  of  personality,  but  in 
that  case  they  will  be  haphazard,  unintended,  accidental, 
and  untrustworthy  in  their  results. 

Original  physiological  impulses  need  guidance,  educa¬ 
tion  and  discipline;  they  will  be  formed  into  the  definite 
and  significant  disposition  according  to  the  way  the  in- 
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dividual  is  educated  to  feel  and  to  act  towards  his  environ¬ 
ment.  So  long  as  man  had  a  free  range  of  access  to  en¬ 
vironment  and  could  gratify  his  cravings  without  asking 
the  consent  of  anyone,  he  had  no  incentive  to  develop  a 
personality,  and  remained  as  a  dirty,  filthy,  greedy,  ani¬ 
mal  in  all  his  habits. 

The  projicient  system  may  also  act  segmentally  or  as  a 
whole  in  the  creation  of  a  personality ;  or  the  muscular  or 
sensory  motor  reflex  systems  may  become  dominant  and 
determine  the  nature  of  the  personality,  else  there  may  be 
as  many  personalities  as  there  are  visceral  and  sensory- 
motor  reflexes,  and  these  may  alternate  in  action,  or  en¬ 
gage  in  conflict  with  each  other,  or  else  all  join  into  a 
federated  unit.  Personalities  arising  in  the  projicient  sys¬ 
tem  in  response  to  environmental  stimuli  are  really  action 
habits,  which  depend  upon  elements  in  environment  and 
upon  the  various  desires  and  cravings  from  the  visceral 
segments  for  their  motive  force.  The  spinal  cord  and  the 
medullary  brain  are  the  principal  seats  of  the  purely  proji¬ 
cient  personalities.  The  normally  dominant  seat  of  the 
highest  form  of  projicient  personality  is  the  medullary 
brain  or  gland  and  all  sensory-motor  reflexes  are  governed 
by  it  as  well  as  all  the  gastro-motor  or  visceral  impulses 
on  which  it  rides  or  which  give  it  support. 

The  sympathetic  system  may  also  develop  as  many 
personalities  as  there  are  dominant  environmental  and 
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social  influences  leading  it  to  interest  and  discipline 
through  imitation  and  suggestion ;  and  all  these  may  enter 
into  conflict  for  the  dominancy,  alternate  in  action,  or 
unite  into  one  great  all-inclusive  personality. 

In  primitive  man,  nature  was  the  greatest  factor  in  de¬ 
veloping  personality  because  the  necessities  of  life  were 
imbedded  in  the  matrix  of  nature  and  had  not  become  pro¬ 
prietary.  In  this  age,  society  is  the  greatest  factor  in  de¬ 
veloping  sympathetic  personalities  because,  as  society  be¬ 
came  organized,  it  began  to  get  possession  of  everything 
which  is  necessary  to  the  gratification  of  the  individual 
desires.  Society  has  organized  for  the  control  of  eco¬ 
nomic,  protectional,  sentimental,  and  intellectual  necessi¬ 
ties  and  has  gained  such  proprietary  ownership  of  them 
that,  now,  the  perequisite  for  the  gratification  of  any  crav¬ 
ing  on  the  part  of  the  individual  is  to  avoid  offense  to 
society  and  to  at  least  attempt  to  please  it. 

Our  present  status  awakens  within  the  individual  a 
super-  or  major-craving  or  desire  based  upon  the  law  of 
gratification  by  consent,  and  this  desire  has,  to  the  individ¬ 
ual,  the  significance  of  life  or  death.  All  visceral  and  all 
projicient  desires  are  subjugated  to  the  one  major  and  all 
inclusive  desire  for  social  esteem  so  that  it  becomes  most 
potent  as  a  disciplining,  controlling,  and  directing  influ¬ 
ence  upon  all  the  crass  cravings  of  the  bio-psychological 
unit ;  society  gains  through  this  process  the  power  to  shape 
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the  individual  into  any  kind  of  political,  religious,  or  in¬ 
stitutional  caste,  or  to  divide  him  into  so  many  distinct  per¬ 
sonalities  which  may  enter  into  conflict,  alternate  or  unite 
in  action  as  the  circumstances  may  seem  to  require;  else 
society  may  serve  to  repress  all  individual  desires  or  such 
parts  of  them  as  it  likes,  until  this  process  results  in  compen¬ 
sations  of  detached  affects  and  multiple  personalities. 

Desire  for  the  approbation  and  esteem  of  the  social 
group  is  the  vital  determinant  of  the  sympathetic  person¬ 
alities  from  infancy  to  maturity.  The  need  of  social  ap¬ 
probation  begins  with  nursing,  inasmuch  as  the  child  is 
conditioned  to  fear  of  losing  food  and  suffering  hunger 
through  loss  of  the  approval  of  its  acts  by  the  mother  or 
nurse. 

The  parent’s  voice,  eyes,  skin,  hair,  mouth,  touch,  step, 
appetite,  temper,  fears,  dreads,  anxieties,  anger,  desires, 
and  ideas  have  the  first  and  most  potent  automatic  affec¬ 
tive  influence  upon  the  child  through  being  constantly  and 
simultaneously  associated  with  nourishment,  physical  com¬ 
fort,  and  relief  from  loneliness,  fatigue,  and  pain  through 
the  most  intimate  sympathetic  relations. 

The  physical,  emotional,  and  intellectual  traits  of  the 
mother,  father,  nurse,  brothers,  and  sisters  constitute  an 
incessant  combination  of  stimuli  during  the  most  impres¬ 
sionable  and  imitative  periods  of  child  life. 
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Many  of  the  physical  and  mental  abnormalities  and 
disease  symptoms  which  have  been  attributed  to  inheri¬ 
tance  are  attributable  to  the  infantile  period  of  imitation. 
One  has  asthama  and  he  thinks  he  has  inherited  it  because 
his  father  or  mother  had  it,  he  is  simply  imitating  their 
symptoms.  He  has  become  obsessed  with  the  idea  that  he 
must  have  it  because  of  the  oft  repeated  suggestion  during 
his  most  dependent  and  impressionable  age.  I  knew  one 
family  of  five  sons  who  had  asthma  because  they  thought 
they  had  inherited  it  from  their  father.  There  was  an¬ 
other  family  afflicted  with  sneezing  through  four  genera¬ 
tions.  The  great-grandfather  sneezed  whenever  he  saw 
any  one  touch  his  nose  with  his  finger,  because  of  this  the 
great  grandson  would  do  the  same  under  the  same  circum¬ 
stances;  and  so  it  was  with  every  male  member  of  the 
family  for  four  generations,  by  virtue  of  parental  sugges¬ 
tion  and  infantile  imitation  he  sneezed  everytime  he  saw 
any  one  touch  his  nose.  I  was  called  to  see  a  lady  who  had 
been  paralyzed  and  had  lain  helpless  for  a  month.  I 
asked  her  where  she  got  her  ailment  and  she  answered 
“From  Father,  I  inherited  it,  even  my  grandfather  had  it 
and  died  of  it,  and  father  told  me  when  I  was  a  child  that 
I  must  have  it  by  the  time  I  reached  my  present  age.”  I 
explained  to  her  how  she  could  not  lose  a  function  by  in¬ 
heritance  which  she  had  already  had  the  use  of  for  fifty 
years,  that  she  was  only  carrying  out  a  suggestion  by  imi¬ 
tation  which  had  been  successfully  lodged  in  her  sympa¬ 
thetic  mind  during  her  impressionable  infancy.  In  a  very 
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few  days  she  was  up  and  engaged  in  pleasurable  work  and 
study. 

The  infant  is  helpless  to  control  the  affective  cravings 
and  reactions  aroused  in  him  by  others,  having  had  so 
little  previous  conscious  experience  to  enable  it  to  condi- 
tion  or  qualify  the  experience  of  its  associates. 

The  family  influence  and  example  is  necessary  for  the 
stimulation  of  the  child  to  take  control  of  its  affective  seg¬ 
mental  cravings  for  the  comfort  of  society.  Rewards  and 
social  esteem  are  given  one  for  successful  efforts  at  con¬ 
trol  of  his  affective  segments;  while  ridicule,  hazing,  or 
punishment  is  inflicted  on  one  if  he  yields  to  an  asocial 
or  unsocial  act  to  gratify  segmental  cravings. 

The  home,  the  school,  and  the  church  are  effectual  in 
disciplining  children  through  the  pleasure-pain  instinct. 
The  fears  of  losing  social  esteem,  and  of  arousing  the  dis¬ 
like  and  disgust  of  its  associates  cause  the  child  to  imitate 
the  adults  in  the  autonomic  compensatory  striving  for  the 
control  of  the  visceral  and  projicient  segments  which  may 
tend  to  compel  non-social  behavior.  The  general  auto¬ 
nomic  and  the  projicient  compensations  become  integrated 
into  a  unity  to  prevent  any  segemental  functions  or  division 
from  jeopardizing  the  unity  of  the  personality  with  soci¬ 
ety.  This  unity  or  whole  has  the  capacity  of  reacting  so 
as  to  be  aware  or  conscious  of  the  activities  of  all  the  seg- 
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ments,  this  whole  is  the  self-conscious  ego,  and  it  may 
master  all  of  its  segmental  cravings  so  that  they  do  not  give 
offense,  and  by  exercising  self-control  it  contributes  to  the 
comfort  of  society  and  gains  control  of  its  environment, 
this  makes  it  strong  and  happy ;  but,  if  it  fails  in  that,  it  is 
ever  haunted  by  a  sense  of  weakness  and  unworthiness 
and  is  driven  about  by  all  kinds  of  compensatory  strivings. 

The  most  important  factor  in  an  individual’s  career  is 
the  measure  of  confidence  and  security  others  have  in  his 
power  of  control  over  his  segmental  cravings.  Self-con¬ 
trol,  honesty,  sincerity,  and  integrity  are  the  most  vital 
and  important  factors  in  personality,  on  the  egoistic  social 
level. 

A  normal  individual’s  craving  for  social  esteem  is  the 
most  powerful  and  persistent  compensatory  reaction.  The 
reason  is  because,  from  infancy  to  old  age,  he  is  conditi¬ 
oned  to  obtain  his  needs  in  a  manner  that  will  satisfy  and 
not  jeopardize  the  comfort  of  others.  Society  begins  with 
parental  influence  in  the  home  to  train  the  infant  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  comfort  of  the  group  instead  of  causing 
others  discomfort. 

Types  of  the  infant’s  segmental  cravings  are:  first,  oral 
and  pharangeal  cravings  which  are  gratified  by  sucking, 
eating  and  drinking ;  second,  gastric  hunger  which  is  grati¬ 
fied  by  gormandizing,  to  gain  a  sense  of  fullness;  third. 
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urethral,  anal,  and  genital  irritations  which  are  gratified 
by  elimination.  These  cravings  must  be  counter-balanced 
by  developing  wishes  to  please  and  win  the  favor  of 
society,  of  which  the  mother  is  of  first  importance  to  it, 
because  it  first  fears  losing  gratification  of  its  cravings  by 
displeasing  her. 

Fear  of  losing  the  favor  of  the  mother  by  heedless  self- 
indulgence,  such  as  crying,  slobbering,  finger-sucking,  and 
ugliness,  initiates  a  vigorous  compensatory  striving  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  recurrence  of  segmental  indulgences  which  are  out 
of  time,  out  of  place,  or  out  of  proportion.  The  greater 
the  fear  of  losing  social  esteem  the  stronger  is  the  compen¬ 
satory  strivings  for  the  control  of  segmental  acts.  When, 
however,  the  child  dominates  the  mother,  by  winning  her 
attention  during  the  lonesome  night,  or  if  it  often  gets 
erotic  satisfaction  by  giving  way  to  segmental  cravings, 
it  ceases  to  try  to  gain  control  of  its  segmental  actions ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  capitalizes  them  for  the  control  of 
others. 

Whenever  a  child  wins  the  gratification  of  its  wishes  by 
being  ugly,  it  continues  its  domination  by  being  ugly  and 
by  making  others  miserable.  One  case  which  came  under 
my  observation  was  that  of  a  child  nine  years  old,  who 
one  day  flew  into  a  tantrum  at  the  table  because  someone 
had,  in  her  absence,  exchanged  chairs  with  her,  giving  her 
one  more  suitable  to  her  age.  The  moment  she  began  to 
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rage,  every  member  of  the  family  began  exercising  all 
their  wits  to  pacify  her,  they  made  her  promises  of  nice 
things  as  pacific  measures,  but  she  grew  more  ugly  and 
noisy  in  spite  of  their  attempts  to  gratify  her  whim.  Upon 
inquiry,  I  learned  that  this  had  been  her  usual  method, 
all  during  her  life,  of  getting  what  she  wanted;  then  I 
asked  all  to  sit  down  and  proceed  with  the  meal,  which 
they  did,  while  she  retreated  to  the  corner  of  the  room  to 
snub  and  cry.  I  then  spoke  to  the  company,  making  sure 
that  she  could  hear  me,  saying  “This  child  has  always 
gotten  what  she  wanted  by  being  ugly.  In  the  past  her 
intolerable  disposition  has  profited  her,  but  as  soon  as 
the  parents  and  everyone  else  shall  give  her  to  understand 
that  she  shall  not  be  rewarded  for  her  wickedness  and 
ugliness,  and  that  her  wishes  shall  be  recognized  favorably 
only  when  she  is  nice  and  good,  she  will  then  change  her 
ways.”  I  have  learned  that  the  former  daily  and  almost 
hourly  periods  of  tantrum,  have  never  recurred  since  that 
hour.  This  child,  who  formerly  made  her  mother  a 
drudge  by  being  ugly  to  her,  is  now  solicitous  concerning 
her  mother’s  comfort  and  does  everything  she  can  to 
serve  her  and  others  of  the  household  instead  of  demand¬ 
ing  service  from  them. 

Summing  up,  we  learn  that  the  child,  in  its  first  stages 
is  like  the  animal,  that  it  gratifies  any  and  every  wish 
without  restraint,  and  that  the  fear  of  loss  of  social  esteem 
and  of  self-esteem  and  the  fear  of  suffering  pain  of  neg- 
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lect,  lonliness,  and  punishment  causes  the  child  to  compen¬ 
sate  this  loss  by  abandoning  segmental  indulgences,  which 
are  considered  out  of  place,  out  of  time,  and  out  of  pro¬ 
portion.  Whenever  the  projicient  apparatus  can  be 
driven  or  controlled  by  segmental  cravings  of  the  auto¬ 
nomic  apparatus  without  jeopardizing  the  functions  of 
other  segments  tributary  to  self-esteem  and  social  esteem, 
then  it  may  safely  be  allowed  to  have  control  of  the  final 
path  of  motor  action  or  of  the  whole  organism  without 
fear,  at  least  for  the  time  being. 

In  child  culture,  the  rod  has,  in  the  past,  played  an 
important  role.  If  whipping  is  an  arbitrary  penalty  for 
die  gratification  of  the  parent,  or  if  it  is  done  in  such  a 
way  as  to  repress  or  limit  the  child’s  spirits,  its  results  are 
injurious.  But  often  it  is  the  case  that  his  desire  for  social 
esteem  has  been  weakened  by  indulgence  so  that  he  is 
forced  to  break  good  intentions  and  to  violate  his  con¬ 
science  by  force  of  habit  or  weakness;  then  a  whipping, 
which  will  strengthen  his  desire  for  social  esteem  and  raise 
the  threshold  of  pain  against  bad  habit,  may  put  him  over 
the  top  for  all  time.  In  such  cases,  the  rod  may  prove  a 
blessing. 

The  cerebral  personality  is  next  in  order.  The  cerebral 
cortex  is  normally  the  dominant  gland  over  all  other  sys¬ 
tems  of  bio-psychological  action.  In  the  cerebral  cortex 
are  as  many  potential  personalities  as  there  are  in  any 
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other  system.  These  potentials  may  develop  singly  and 
separately  or  as  a  whole.  They  may  alternate,  engage 
in  conflict,  or  co-ordinate  and  federate  into  a  single  united 
personality,  who  exercises  dominion  over  all  the  segments 
or  systems  of  segments  below.  The  cerebral  cortex  is  so 
intimately  related  to  the  thyroids,  adrenals,  liver,  and  cir¬ 
culatory  organs  that  they  constitute  what  is  known  as  the 
kinetic  system. 

The  purpose  of  the  kinetic  system,  which  is  dominated 
by  the  brain  cortex,  has  been  found  to  be  the  discharge  of 
energy;  hence  energy  discharge  in  the  solution  of  life’s 
problems  is  its  primary  source  of  satisfaction,  and  when 
the  kinetic  system  is  once  set  towards  the  solution  of  a 
problem  it  tends  to  remain  in  action  until  the  problem  is 
solved,  then  it  automatically  stops. 

The  kinetic  personality  may  be  defined  in  terms  of  Bio- 
Psychology  as  energy  discharged  according  to  individual 
purpose  and  plan,  these  constitute  the  basic  character¬ 
istics  of  conscious  personality. 

There  are  a  number  of  types  of  kinetic  personalities: 
First,  the  hyper-kinetic  practical  type,  characterized  by 
great  and  constant  activity  with  eagerness  and  enthusiasm 
well  controlled  by  steady  purpose.  Second ;  The  hyper¬ 
kinetic  impractical  type,  characterized  by  enthusiasm  for 
visionary  specialized  schemes  and  deep  theoretical  specu¬ 
lations.  Third;  The  hyper-kinetic  shallow  type,  char- 
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acterized  by  deficiency  in  organizing  vital  and  mental 
energy ;  being  uncontrolled,  it  deals  only  with  generalities 
in  a  vague  way,  its  actions  are  rapid,  vivacious  and  unre¬ 
lated.  Fourth;  The  meso-kinetic  average  or  medium 
type,  characterized  by  energy  discharge  only  in  response 
to  necessity  and  custom  and  resentment  against  changes 
of  any  kind.  Fifth;  The  hypo-kinetic  intelligent  type, 
characterized  by  being  good  in  plans  but  poor  in  action, 
fine  in  speech  and  deficient  in  doing ;  such  have  no  interest 
in  competitive  effort,  they  are  forced  to  work,  they  watch 
the  clock,  and  drift  from  one  job  to  another.  Sixth;  The 
hypo-kinetic  neurasthenic  or  flatulent,  or  irritable  type, 
characterized  by  intense  diffusion  of  excitement  through¬ 
out  the  whole  body,  being  easily  excited,  although  excite¬ 
ment  burns  out  the  reserves  of  life.  In  such  the  excit¬ 
ability  of  childhood  was  never  controlled  or  localized  in 
its  action  so  that  in  adult  life  the  whole  body  is  involved 
in  dramatic  performance  or  nervous  irritation  upon  the 
least  excitement. 

There  are  also  various  mood  types  of  personality,  one 
for  every  mood,  which  has  had  the  force  to  become  domin¬ 
ant  in  human  life,  and  one  for  the  various  phases  of  each 
dominant  mood.  There  is  the  fear  mood  with  its  sub¬ 
divisions  of  moods  like  the  fear  of  death,  of  injury,  of 
illness,  of  loss,  of  giving  offense,  which,  being  in  constant 
action,  prevent  or  inhibit  activity  in  the  world ;  there  is  the 
mood  of  anger  aroused  by  being  thwarted  in  instinctive 
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and  conscious  purposes  which  develop  an  over  sel Evalua¬ 
tion  and  an  over- weening  self-conceit,  there  is  the  mood 
of  suspicion  which  produces  a  sullen  non-social  paranoid 
type  of  personality  who  has  self-feeling  without  insight 
and  whose  suspicion  grows  until  it  reaches  the  delusion  of 
being  persecuted,  and  there  are  the  moods  of  jealousy,  of 
pessimism  or  optimism  with  all  their  variations  of  per¬ 
sonality  types. 

These  moods  may  be  classified  into  two  general  types, 
to-wit:  the  intro-spective  and  the  extero-spective. 

First,  is  the  mood  of  intro-spection ;  it  finds  one’s  in¬ 
terest  in  life  by  directing  the  thoughts  inward  towards  his 
own  sensations  and  emotions.  One  of  this  type  draws  his 
mind  in  from  the  outside  world  and  sees  things  only  out  of 
relation  and  out  of  proportion.  The  characteristics  of  this 
type  of  personalities,  especially  when  over  indulged  during 
childhood,  are  about  as  follows ;  First,  they  are  arduous  in 
selfish  seeking  and  are  incapacitated  or  unwilling  to  wait 
for  results  in  the  ordinary  way,  this  creates  a  cyclic  form 
of  melancholia;  Second,  they  have  a  decided  dread  of 
monotony  and  a  longing  for  diversity  of  excitements; 
Third,  they  suffer  an  inability  to  inhibit  the  distracting  de¬ 
sires  and  to  form  permanent  purposes;  Fourth,  they  are 
moved  by  a  desire  to  win  the  good  opinion  and  sympathy 
of  others  which  leads  to  the  lavishing  of  money  or  to  tell¬ 
ing  pathetic  stories  about  the  self;  Fifth,  they  form  a 
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weak  kind  of  egoism  which  seeks  easy  ways  to  pleasure 
and  position,  and  is  restless  under  the  discipline  of  life 
lacking  courage  to  face  and  meet  the  demands  of  reality. 

Those  of  this  type  of  intro-spective,  who  have  been 
over-inhibited  by  their  superiors,  whose  every  impulse  and 
desire  has  been  subjected  to  rigid  scrutiny  and  a  blocking, 
become  over-conscientious  and  suffer  greatly  from  in¬ 
growing  scruples.  They  are  always  afraid  that  they  are 
not  doing  just  right,  the  fear  of  doing  wrong  or  of  making 
mistakes  inhibits  all  their  actions  and  keeps  them  from 
doing  any  kind  of  work;  yet,  to  some  such,  even  rest  or 
pleasure  seems  a  sin.  They  also  find  it  impossible  to  make 
up  their  minds  about  anything.  Such  a  one  becomes  am¬ 
bivalent,  having  tendencies  to  act  in  two  opposite  direc¬ 
tions  at  one  time ;  not  being  able  to  do  so,  he  despises  him¬ 
self  and  depreciates  his  talents  as  being  inferior  despite  his 
intelligence,  training,  and  social  connection.  He  passes 
through  life  a  mere  spectator  of  the  pleasures  of  others 
wondering  why  his  grip  on  life  is  so  slender ;  still  he  thinks 
of  himself  as  being  made  of  a  finer  clay  than  his  fellows. 
He  makes  himself  a  vicious  circle  of  indecision,  fatigue, 
and  depression. 

In  the  extero-spector  type  of  personality  there  are 
special  types  of  characters  whose  main  reactions  are  built 
around  some  external  object  or  interest  which  seems  worth 
spending  one’s  life  for,  such  as  pride  of  family,  individual 
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beauty,  intellectual  brilliancy,  political  freedom,  religious 
liberty,  business  success,  wealth,  self-aggrandizement,  or 
professional  and  vocational  standing,  and  each  of  these 
types  represents  various  sub-types  of  potential  personality. 

It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  all  of  these  extero-spec- 
tive  types  of  personality  are  emotionally  toned  and  that 
they  draw  their  strength  from  the  emotions  of  the  individ¬ 
ual  although  they  may  refuse  to  recognize  the  source  of 
their  powers  and  repress  normal  vital  forces. 

The  reckless  hyper-kinetic  and  the  halting  over-consci¬ 
entious  types  of  personality  need  practically  the  same  kind 
of  treatment,  i.  e.  faith,  resignation,  and  patience.  These 
virtues  may  be  instilled  by  intellectual  enlightenment 
which  will  enable  one  to  adjust  himself  to  his  complex 
world  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  catagories  which  he  feels 
will  lead  to  the  gratification  of  his  ambitions  and  give 
pleasure  to  his  instincts ;  under  these  conditions  he  will  be 
able  to  trust  to  the  powers  and  laws  of  his  world  and  be¬ 
come  resigned  to  his  situation  with  hope  of  reaping  his 
harvest  and  with  patience  to  wait  for  it  to  mature.  With 
such  a  courageous  resignation  and  patience,  one  can  defer 
the  actual  gratification  of  his  desires  indefinitely;  he  can 
love  and  await  love’s  fulfillment,  he  can  be  ambitious  and 
work  and  watch  his  slow  approach  toward  the  goal;  he 
can  be  content  to  put  up  with  all  kinds  of  imperfections  as 
means  of  growth  on  the  way  towards  perfection. 
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The  hypo-kinetic  and  the  under  disciplined  and  in¬ 
dulged  types  stand  in  great  need  of  courage  and  interest 
in  life’  s  activities.  One  of  the  surest  signs  of  the  approach 
of  chronic  sickness  is  a  feeling  of  fear  or  loss  of  courage 
based  upon  a  feeling  of  inferiority  to  circumstances  and 
emergencies.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Doctor  of  Bio-Psycho¬ 
logy,  not  only  to  observe  and  diagnose  the  mood  of  the 
individual,  but  to  awaken  and  stimulate  courage  and  in¬ 
terest  in  life  and  the  world  in  which  we  live ;  this  is  a  very 
difficult  task,  nevertheless  it  can  be  done.  Courage  and 
interest  may  be  awakened  by  teaching  family  and  racial 
traditions,  with  their  heroic  deeds  and  the  rewards  of 
courage;  by  showing  the  individual  that  something  is  ex¬ 
pected  of  him  whose  ancestors  lived  up  to  such  high  stand¬ 
ards,  and  by  instilling  in  him  or  her  the  ambition  not  to  be 
inferior  nor  to  disappoint  expectation.  Another  method 
of  instilling  courage  is  by  showing  one  that  others  are  with 
him  and  that  the  catagories  of  the  Cosmic  universe  can  be 
trusted  for  help,  when  he  shall  have  exhausted  his  own 
latent  resources;  that  “Man’s  extremity  is  God’s  oppor¬ 
tunity.’’  Yet  another  method  of  inducing  courage  is  to 
instill  in  one  the  hope  of  immortalizing  himself  by  heroic 
deeds  and  aesthetic  or  useful  creativeness  or  discovery. 

The  therapeutic  problem  of  the  Doctor  of  Bio-Psycho- 
logy  is  the  problem  of  awakening  desire  for  a  more  abund¬ 
ant  life,  enthusiasm  for  the  betterment  of  the  world,  and 
the  courage  of  conviction.  Man  desires  because  he  fore- 
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sees  and  he  must  be  given  foresight  of  the  possibilities  and 
opportunities  of  life  and  of  the  prospects  of  the  world’s 
being  made  better  by  virtue  of  his  having  lived  in  it.  He 
who  has  foresight  of  possibilities  has  also  enthusiasm  and 
eagerness  to  have  a  part  in  their  development  and  he  finds 
a  way  by  thought  and  the  force  of  will  by  which  he  may 
reach  the  goal. 

Life  to  be  worth  living  must  have  its  enthusiasms.  En¬ 
thusiasm  once  enjoyed  and  then  lost  is  very  hard  to  re¬ 
store,  yet  to  re-enthuse  the  apathetic  is  of  great  importance 
and  is  an  individual  problem.  There  must  be  some  prom¬ 
ise  of  the  joy  of  living  for  the  one  whom  we  ask  to  live  and 
labor.  The  therapeutic  problem  of  the  Doctor  in  this  case 
is  in  the  re-awakening  of  new  faiths,  new  interests,  new 
friendships,  new  physical  pleasures,  new  wealth,  new  phil¬ 
osophies,  and  new  hopes  based  upon  his  proper  adjust¬ 
ment  and  the  nobility  of  struggle.  An  intelligent  under¬ 
standing  of  the  individual  so  as  to  be  able  to  teach  him  or 
her  the  real  facts  about  life  and  to  stimulate  the  efforts  of 
each  to  live  abundantly  will  work  out  miraculously  for  the 
patient. 

The  Doctor  must  raise  the  patient  out  of  the  despond¬ 
ency  attending  the  monotony  of  life,  for  monotony  is  one 
of  the  most  dreaded  factors  in  the  life  of  man.  He  be¬ 
comes  restless,  eager  for  change,  and  intense  in  his  dissatis¬ 
factions;  he  burns  with  indignation  over  what  seems  to 
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him  to  be  wrongs  and  injustices  and  slavery  as  he  is  drive* 
by  necessity  to  walk  the  treadmill  of  monotony.  He 
grows  fatigued,  not  because  of  the  work  he  does,  but  be¬ 
cause  the  stimulus  to  work  has  vanished  and  he  is  forced 
to  labor  under  protest  under  monotonous  conditions  with¬ 
out  the  stimulus  of  novelty  or  personal  initiative. 

• 

The  Doctor  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  stabilization 
of  purpose  and  plan  are  necessary  to  progress  and  safety, 
but  a  standardization  that  stamps  out  the  excitement  of 
variety  and  of  novelty  is  a  deadly  blow  to  human  health 
and  happiness.  Yet  to  seek  the  novel  and  the  exciting 
things  without  purpose  or  plan  is  equally  an  enemy  to  the 
development  of  personality. 

In  the  study  of  a  personality  from  the  standpoint  of  in¬ 
terests,  there  are  several  phases  to  be  considered;  First, 
Is  the  interest  of  the  individual  controlled  by  some  pur¬ 
pose,  or  is  it  diffuse,  being  undirected  and  without  plan? 
Second,  Is  his  interest  narrow  and  exclusive  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  world,  or  is  it  easily  excited  by  a  multiplicity 
of  diverse  things?  Third,  Is  his  main  trend  outward,  if 
so,  what  are  the  special  features  of  the  world  that  excite 
his  interest?  Fourth,  Is  his  main  trend  inward  and  is  he 
interested  most  in  his  body,  his  mind,  his  emotions,  his 
sensations,  his  thoughts  or  his  ideas?  Fifth,  Does  his 
special  interest  harmonize  with  his  ability  and  has  he  a 
well  defined  plan  and  purpose  in  life? 
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In  the  treatment  of  such  an  individual  personality,  the 
Doctor  of  Bio-Psychology  should  analyze  his  life  and 
mind  so  as  to  bring  out  and  reveal  to  his  consciousness 
things  both  old  and  new,  and  show  him  the  novel  and  in¬ 
teresting  things  of  nature,  society  and  literature.  He 
should  emphasize  the  use  value  of  every  thing,  he  should 
inspire  one  to  seek  competitive  benefits  by  calling  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  success  of  others  in  achieving  prosperity,  health 
and  happiness.  All  of  these  things  are  necessary  because 
profitable  and  pleasurable  results  must  be  foreseen  by 
the  individual  as  actual  possibilities  before  interest  and 
courage  can  be  aroused  in  him  and  his  thought  and  will 
power  can  become  set  to  sustain  action. 

Personality,  according  to  the  old  Greek  idea  was  a 
mask  used  in  the  dramatization  of  various  human  charac¬ 
teristics,  and  these  masks  were  changed  with  each  change 
of  the  character  of  the  actor.  This  was  but  a  rapid  artifi¬ 
cial  way  the  dramatists  had  of  making  the  outward  ap¬ 
pearance  conform  to  the  inward  feeling,  mood,  emotion, 
or  idea,  for  the  moment;  nevertheless,  it  is  exactly  what 
takes  place  in  a  more  accurate  and  natural  manner  in  the 
features  of  the  organism,  or  body,  all  the  time;  the  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  body  are  the  exact  replica  in  symbol  of 
what  is  taking  place  in  the  individual  mind  and  life  forces. 

Barring  suppressions,  repressions,  and  regressions  which 
are  delineated  in  the  facial  lines  and  the  bodily  poses, 
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one  may  form  a  fairly  correct  estimate  of  the  character 
of  a  personality  by  a  general  survey  of  the  bodily  features 
as  stated  in  Book  VI  of  this  course.  Every  outward  ex¬ 
pression  in  the  texture  and  form  of  the  body,  in  the  habits, 
in  the  functions,  in  the  peculiarities  and  in  the  nervous 
state  is  a  symbol  of  an  inward  condition  of  life,  thought, 
and  action.  The  outward  appearance  of  man  is  the  hand¬ 
writing  of  his  spirit  upon  his  features;  if  his  texture  is 
coarse  his  interest  is  in  coarse  things;  if  it  is  fine,  his 
interests  are  centered  in  fine  things;  if  his  head  is  high,  he 
is  high  minded  or  spiritual,  if  it  is  low,  he  is  low  minded  or 
materialistic;  if  his  head  is  broad,  he  is  broad  minded,  if 
it  is  narrow,  he  is  narrow  minded;  if  his  features  are 
sharp,  he  is  shrewd,  if  they  are  dull,  he  is  stupid;  if  his 
flesh  is  hard,  he  is  obstinate;  if  it  is  soft,  he  is  plastic;  if 
it  is  elastic,  he  is  adaptable ;  if  his  facial  expression  is  caved 
in,  he  is  concentric,  if  it  is  bulged  out  he  is  excentric;  if  it 
is  radiant  and  warm,  he  is  balanced  and  poised;  if  he  is 
rotound,  he  is  vital,  if  he  is  of  a  square  build,  he  is  strong 
in  motive  force,  if  he  is  slender  with  pear  shaped  head,  he 
is  mental  and  theoretical.  The  face,  the  nose,  the  chin, 
the  mouth,  the  hands  and  fingers  all  indicate  character 
and  the  character  which  they  indicate  may  be  expressed 
in  terms  of  long,  short,  narrow,  strong,  weak,  square, 
sharp,  dull  and  other  such  terms  which  are  used  to  in¬ 
dicate  temperament,  disposition  and  character  of  persons. 

It  is  an  easy  matter  for  one  to  learn  to  distinguish  the 
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various  decided  or  accentuated  types  of  personality  by 
the  general  appearance  of  the  features.  The  visceral 
type  usually  has  soft  skin  and  muscles;  the  projicient  type 
is  characterized  by  firm  or  hard  muscles ;  the  sympathetic 
type  is  likely  to  be  tense  and  serious,  and  the  cerebral 
or  brain  cortex  type  is  marked  by  strong  lines  in  the  face 
and  forehead.  The  sub-types  under  each  of  these  major 
types  are  also  distinguishable  by  the  general  outside  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  individual. 

The  visceral  dominant  personality  is  especially  divisible 
into  sub-types;  the  thymus  type  is  soft,  has  smooth  fea¬ 
tures,  long  body  and  short  limbs,  thin  hair,  milky  baby 
like  teeth,  and  childlike  facial  features;  the  thyroid  type 
has  clean  cut  features,  thick  hair,  regular  well  developed 
teeth,  brilliant  prominent  eyes  under  a  good  suit  of  eye¬ 
brows;  the  adrenal  type  has  thick,  coarse,  dry  hair  on 
the  head,  the  arms,  the  legs  and  the  back  or  chest,  with 
low  hair  line  on  the  forehead,  and  well  marked  canine 
teeth,  most  red  headed  people  are  of  this  type ;  the  gonad 
or  sex  gland  type  is  characterized  by  the  bull  neck,  heavy 
coatings  of  hair  in  the  groins  and  armpits,  with  smooth¬ 
ness  of  face  in  the  female  and  heavy  beard  in  the  male, 
and  a  glow  and  vivacity  of  the  entire  bodily  surface ;  and 
the  pituitary  type  is  large,  spare,  and  bony  in  frame,  the 
face  is  broad  and  eyes  wide  apart,  the  teeth  are  large  and 
irregularly  spaced,  the  chin  is  square  and  protruding,  and 
the  skin  is  thick. 

There  are  so  very  few  decidedly  dominant  types  of 
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personality  from  the  standpoint  of  the  action  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  systems  and  endocrine  glands  that  it  is  difficult  to 
find  one  who  bears  all  the  marks  of  any  one  type.  Most 
people  are  dominant  mixtures,  combinations,  and  varia¬ 
tions  of  control,  and  even  these  quantitative  variations  of 
the  same  secretions  may  occur  periodically  in  the  same  in¬ 
dividual;  the  balance  is  often  upset  by  the  accidents  and 
vicissitudes  of  life,  so  that  there  will  result  changes  of 
physique,  conduct,  and  character. 

Personalities  developed  upon  any  one  of  these  planes 
or  after  any  one  of  these  types  are  subject  to  the  influence 
of  environment  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  for  survival, 
for  possessions,  for  satisfactions,  for  happiness,  for  victory, 
for  virility,  and  for  success  in  all  undertakings.  Attitudes 
of  the  personality  will  change  in  its  adjustment  to  its  en¬ 
vironment  and  in  its  endeavor  to  change  or  modify  its  sur¬ 
roundings  from  time  to  time ;  sometimes  it  may  hopelessly 
and  passively  acquiesce  in  what  it  considers  the  inevitable, 
and  at  other  times  it  may  act  as  if  it  was  possessed  of  com¬ 
plete  self-determination  and  of  dominion  over  its  surround¬ 
ings. 

The  color  of  the  skin  and  the  eyes  constitute  one  of 
the  most  reliable  indications  of  character;  pigmentation 
is  the  result  of  a  physiological  condition  either  inherited 
or  developed ;  the  functioning  of  the  assimilative,  elimina¬ 
tive  and  secretory  organs  determine  the  degree  of  pig¬ 
mentation;  the  coloring  in  the  negro  race  is  largely  due 
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to  the  youth  of  the  race  and  of  the  climatic  conditions 
under  which  it  has  developed ;  but  the  coloring  in  the  white 
race  is  most  largely  due  to  inside  emotional  and  mental 
states,  since  it  has  protected  itself  against  climatic  influen¬ 
ces  by  artificial  civilization. 


From  the  standpoint  of  pigmentation,  the  white  race 
has  been  generally  classified  under  the  heads  of  brunettes 
and  blonds;  the  degree  of  blondness  or  brunetteness 
changes  in  accordance  with  the  change  of  the  mental  and 
emotional  processes  in  the  course  of  development. 


In  the  blond  the  lymphatic  and  other  secretory  systems 
including  the  assimilative  and  eliminative  functions  are 
more  active  than  in  the  brunette ;  this  power  of  elimination 
has  a  tendency  to  keep  the  blood  thin  and  the  skin  clear. 
While  in  the  brunette  these  functions  of  elimination  are 
not  so  active;  this  partially  inactive  condition  may  leave 
an  excess  of  bile  salts  in  the  blood  which  will  show  in 
the  skin  making  it  dark  brown;  an  over  charge  of  bile 
salts  in  the  blood  will  eventually  result  in  melancholic 
tendencies  under  which  head  will  be  found  pessimism, 
moodishness,  sullenness,  skepticism,  irritability  and  ill  tem¬ 
per.  One  of  the  chief  methods  of  treatment  of  melan¬ 
cholia  by  the  medical  science  is  to  increase  the  functions 
of  assimilation  and  elimination  by  the  use  of  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  mineral  waters  or  epsom  salts. 
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As  a  result  of  the  widely  varying  qualities  found  in 
typical  blonds  and  brunettes,  the  mind  of  each  progresses 
in  an  entirely  different  manner.  For  example;  the  blond 
mind  is  more  rapid  in  its  action,  it  can  cover  many  more 
subjects  than  the  brunette  but  will  be  more  superficial  and 
less  deliberate.  While  the  brunette,  by  being  more  studi¬ 
ous  and  deliberate,  will  miss  much  in  the  way  of  variety, 
but  what  it  gets  will  become  a  part  of  itself;  the  brunette 
intensity  is  developed  by  the  conservation  of  emotional 
feeling  held  in  control  by  conscious  mental  effort,  while 
the  blond  superficiality  is  caused  by  the  rapid  and  easy 
discharge  of  all  emontional  energy  from  immediate  re¬ 
sponse  to  external  stimulus. 

The  blond  is  naturally  emotional  and  is  consequently 
easily  influenced  and  changeable,  he  likes  the  open  air 
with  plenty  of  excitement,  he  has  an  explosive  temper,  he 
is  optimistic  and  is  generous  without  judgment;  if  he  is 

i 

put  under  repression  his  emotionalism,  active  sympathies, 
•and  responsiveness  will  give  way  to  conservatism,  secret¬ 
iveness,  and  coldness,  and  he  will  become  self-centered 
and  pessimistic. 

The  brunette  is  slow  of  action,  cautious,  deliberate, 
slow  to  anger,  studious,  dependable,  tenacious,  logical, 
scientific,  mathematical,  and  mechanical ;  if  he  is  put  under 
repression  his  slow  temper  may  be  intensified  into  extreme 
violence,  vindictiveness,  grudge,  sullenness  and  constant 
ill  temper  and  pessimism. 
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There  are  but  few  extreme  types  of  brunette  or  blond 
characters,  but  there  are  many  borderland  types.  The 
proper  balance  between  the  two  types  is  most  desirable ;  a 
balance  between  these  two  types  of  color  of  the  hair,  eyes, 
and  skin  will  show  in  the  character  of  the  individual ;  and 
those  of  one  type  may  cultivate  the  characteristics  of  the 
other  and  by  so  doing  change  the  secretions  of  the  body  so 
that  the  whole  texture  and  complexion  of  the  individual 
will  be  modified. 

The  same  laws  apply  also  to  the  color  of  the  eyes;  jet 
black  eyes  are  deep,  crafty,  cunning  and  sometimes  cruel 
and  dangerous;  brown  eyes  are  affectionate  and  loving, 
they  love  flattery ;  blue  eyes  are  impetuous ;  and  gray  eyes 
are  the  balance  between  all  three  and  indicate  thoughtful¬ 
ness,  logic,  and  sternness  of  mind.  The  color  of  the  eyes 
may  also  be  changed  by  a  permanent  change  in  the  emo¬ 
tional  temperament. 

Every  line,  every  feature,  every  form,  every  color  and 
every  movement  of  the  human  organism  may  be  traced  to 
bio-psychological  energy  trends,  moods,  emotions, 
thoughts  and  ideas;  and  each  change  of  feature  may  rep¬ 
resent  an  individual  personality. 

Yet,  Bio-Psychological  personality  in  its  true  and  large 
sense  is  not  confined  to  physiological  and  chemical 
changes  due  to  temporary  biological  trends  and  psycho¬ 
logical  moods.  It  is  a  vortex  in  the  universal  flux  and  all 
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the  forces  of  the  universe  flow  through  it,  so  that  it  is  in 
reality  the  fullest  microcosm  and  is  subject  to  all  the  winds 
and  tides  of  the  Cosmic  sea;  all  the  counter  currents  and 
conflicts  of  the  universe  live  in  intensified  individuation  in 
man’s  personality.  As  the  spectroscope  receives  the  mineral 
laden  rays  of  light  that  come  to  it  from  across  the  universe, 
detects  the  forms  of  matter  and  energy  trillions  of  miles 
away  and  measure  the  velocity  of  movement  of  matter  to 
the  millionth  of  a  milligram  in  weight;  so  human  person¬ 
ality  is  receiving,  analyzing,  measuring  and  assimilating 
the  magnetic  and  electric  charges  from  the  very  extreme 
limits  of  creation  and  drinking  in  the  heat,  light  and  power 
of  the  suns  and  stars  of  the  entire  universe.  Human 
personality  is  also  a  transmuter  of  values,  converting  the 
materials  and  forces  of  the  universe  into  vital  and  mental 
power.  Science  has  proven  that  in  the  transmutation  of 
the  hydrogen  contained  in  nine  cubic  centemeters  of  water 
into  helium  will  liberate  two  hundred  thousand  kilowat 
hours  of  energy,  and  that  if  ten  per  cent,  of  the  hydrogen 
on  the  surface  of  the  sun  should  be  transmuted  into  helium, 
it  would  maintain  its  present  radiation  of  from  five  to 
seven  thousand  degrees  of  heat  with  its  actinic  light  for  a 
period  of  a  thousand  million  years. 

We  have  found  that  the  potential  of  personality  is  the 
concentrated  essence  of  all  nature  beneath  it,  of  all  history 
behind  it,  of  all  material  around  it,  of  the  civilized  com¬ 
munity  over  it,  and  of  the  infinite  world  of  spiritual  pow- 
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ers  immanent  in  and  transcendent  above  it;  and  we  have 
learned  that  all  of  these  are  to  be  transmuted  by  the  in¬ 
dividual  into  sensations,  habits,  instincts,  moods,  emotions, 
thoughts  and  ideas  and  unified  in  the  form  of  personality. 

The  environing  universe  always  acts  upon  the  individ¬ 
ual  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  bodily  sensations,  sen¬ 
sory-motor  neuroses,  and  bio-chemical  changes  which  al¬ 
ways  interact  in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  them  to  pass  into 
psychoses,  i.  e.  every  experience  of  any  situation  begun  in 
certain  excitations  of  the  bodily  and  nervous  tensions  and 
inhibitions  tends  to  act  in  such  a  manner  as  to  complete 
itself  in  a  conscious  form  through  the  mind  of  the  person¬ 
ality. 

The  present  finite  personality  is  incomplete,  being  a 
complex  of  only  a  part  of  reality;  yet  it  possesses  within 
itself  the  principle  and  potentiality  of  the  infinite  in  its 
setting  toward  absolute  unity  and  self-completion  of  all 
thought  in  itself  and  in  its  working  out  of  the  logic  of  self- 
realization  through  self-consistency.  Yet  the  present  im¬ 
perfect  personality  is  a  value  over  and  above  what  it 
appears  to  be,  because,  through  it,  both  the  finite  mind 
itself  and  the  objects  of  its  apprehension  are  always  pass¬ 
ing  beyond  themselves  and  gaining  new  heights. 

Although  personality,  in  its  obvious  nature,  arose  from 
the  slime  and  ooze  of  the  primal  world  stuff,  and  is  pri¬ 
marily  an  organic  bio-chemical  process  moulded  by  the 
externalities  of  nature  and  of  other  finite  personalities  in 
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accordance  with  the  principle  of  pleasure  and  pain,  i.  e. 
of  seeking  the  pleasurable  and  avoiding  the  painful  in  be¬ 
ing  moulded;  nevertheless,  it  has  within  itself  another 
active  principle,  the  spirit  of  the  whole,  which  causes  it  to 
strive  to  complete  itself  by  breaking  in  pieces  every  partial 
form  of  its  own  former  crystalization  and  by  shattering  the 
limitations  of  social  taboo  and  legal  morality  through  ad¬ 
venturous  self -transcendence  even  at  great  cost  of  pain  in 
order  to  apprehend  the  security  and  reality  of  the  self 
through  the  personalization  of  the  infinite  in  a  true  roman¬ 
tic  and  progressive  spirit. 

Personal  self-consciousness  is  largely  due  to  the  sensa¬ 
tions  of  tension,  which  one  feels  as  he  is  suspended  be¬ 
tween  actual  imperfection  and  possible  perfection,  be¬ 
tween  present  finiteness  and  prospective  infiniteness. 
Every  personality  is  a  thing  of  progress,  in  each  individ¬ 
ual  there  is  a  tendency  of  thought  toward  the  whole,  and 
this  thought  is  embodied  in  the  impulse  towards  self-fulfill¬ 
ment.  Before  every  human  being  there  is  a  road  to  every 
physical  and  spiritual  reality  in  the  universe  and,  in  travel¬ 
ing  that  road,  the  individual  must  change  within  and 
adapt  himself  to  such  changes  as  the  newly  presented  facts 
demand;  he,  thereby,  transforms,  not  only  his  problems, 
but  also  his  personality,  as  he  travels  towards  farther  and 
broader  horizons. 

Our  true  personality  lies  in  our  concrete  possible  best, 
and,  in  desiring  its  development,  we  are  desiring  an  in- 
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crease  of  our  real  individuality  and  also  a  diminution  of 
our  former  exclusiveness  and  narrowness.  Then,  ourself 
as  formally  given  today  is  not  that  which  we  seek.  We 
seek  that  which  we  desire,  and  that  which  we  desire  most 
is  the  interests,  affections  and  ideals  which  carry  us  be¬ 
yond  our  formal  and  exclusive  self,  and  for  all  those 
things  which  enable  us  to  transcend  our  present  personal 
status  as  it  is  today. 

A  true  personality  is  therefore  a  finite-infinite  self- 
conscious  center  of  and  transmuter  of  both  finite  and  in¬ 
finite  materials,  forces,  and  values;  and  it  is  always  in  a 
condition  or  attitude  of  self  transcendence.  If  it  becomes 
fixed  at  any  point  and  ceases  to  put  forth  endeavors  to 
pass  beyond  itself  in  achievement,  it  becomes  pathological 
and  passes  into  a  state  of  decadence ;  such  a  one  must  be 
awakened  from  his  lethargic  spell  and  be  stimulated  to 
break  through  all  present  limitations  and  to  join  the  march 
of  progress  and  keep  step  with  the  movements  of  the  in¬ 
finite,  eternal,  and  immortal  principle  of  self-perfection 
and  self-fulfillment. 

We  have  seen  that  any  change  of  climate,  food,  al¬ 
titude  speed,  scenery,  residence,  clothes,  tools,  trade,  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions,  society,  institutions,  schools,  churches, 
political  government,  language,  books  or  any  other  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  environment  has  a  marked  effect  upon  the 
personality:  even  the  carrying  of  a  swagger  stick,  the 
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wearing  of  spectacles  or  finger  rings  are  not  without  their 
influence  upon  the  individual  life.  It  is  also  evident  that 
diet,  drugs,  massage,  electric  currents,  radium,  surgery, 
toxins  or  even  the  movement  of  a  muscle,  and  in  fact  every 
other  thing,  which  may  change  the  electro-vito-chemical 
balance  of  the  organism,  also  affects  materially  the  bio- 
psychological  and  personal  bearing  of  the  individual.  In 
practical  life  there  is  no  such  thing  as  pure  body,  pure  en¬ 
vironment,  and  pure  mind  for  there  is  no  way  of  separat¬ 
ing  their  action. 

The  time  has  not  yet  arrived  when  the  psychologist  can 
dismiss  the  dietician,  the  surgeon,  the  dentist,  the  physiolo¬ 
gist,  the  medical  doctor,  the  electropath,  the  hydropath, 
the  manual  therapist  nor  the  mechano  therapists.  Man  is 
a  complex  being  in  a  complex  world  and  whatever  acts 
upon,  causes  interaction  within,  or  stimulates  reaction 
without  the  organism  also  affects  the  biological  and  the 
psychological  processes,  and  these  are  tributary  to  human 
personality  and  well  being.  It  is  my  purpose  to  prove  that 
the  time  has  arrived  for  the  psychologists  to  come  into  the 
situation  with  his  contribution  to  human  welfare.  While 
it  is  true  that  the  physical  forms  and  functions  give  us 
manifestations  of  mind  and  personality,  it  is  also,  true 
that  physics  and  form  are  held  in  integration,  in  tension, 
and  in  hypo-tension  and  hyper-tension  by  mind.  Bio¬ 
psychology  is  broad  enough  to  incorporate  and  fuse  all 
into  one  great  illuminating  flame  of  systematic,  co-ordi¬ 
nated,  and  unified  thought. 
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Throughout  the  long  ages  of  human  existence  man  has 
looked  upon  personality  as  something  that  was  fixed  by 
supernatural  powers  and  could  not  be  changed  except  by 
the  miraculous  intervention  of  some  far  off  extraneous 
forces ;  one  of  the  profound  achievements  of  a  Doctor  of 
Bio-Psychology  will  be  to  produce  a  change  in  man’s 
attitude  towards  himself  by  teaching  him  that  his  destiny 
is  largely  in  his  own  hands ;  that  his  personality  is  subject 
to  change  through  an  understanding  of  himself;  that  his 
personality  is  plastic,  being  subject  to  physiological  func¬ 
tions  and  glandular  secretions  which  themselves  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  environmental,  chemical,  and  mental  influences, 
and  that  these  are  potentially  within  his  control.  Such 
education  will  give  the  individual  hope,  courage,  and  a 
sense  of  responsibility  which  will  enable  him  to  overcome 
the  obstacles  in  his  way  to  success  and  happiness. 
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